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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

It trembled in her ears, 
And she was moved 
To cling to me more closely. 

And then she raised her golden head 
And laughed, 

Not knowing how to take the day and hour — 
The sun shone and the birds were singing 
In the new-budded trees — 
Nor why it gave relief. 

Max Michelson 



In the Town and On the Road, by Douglas Goldring. Sel- 

wyn & Blount, London. 

A few poems in these two volumes qualify Mr. Goldring 
as a poet, and are reason enough, perhaps, for the serious 
mention given him by Mr. Ezra Pound in his Status Rerum 
of April. For the rest, I think, he is a victim of a kind of 
false facility which may defeat even unusual talent, and is 
never to be taken for the real ease of beauty — the elemental 
coveted ease of a poem by Blake or Verlaine, for example. 

On the Road and In the Town offer some new poems, and 
some reprinted from earlier volumes, one of which, Streets, 
Poetry reviewed two years ago, with the criticism that his 
portrayal of London streets came "dangerously near to pho- 
tography". That opinion seems relevant here — for hasn't 
the camera just this vice of facility? It plays the trick, but 
too cheaply — thus the anomaly of the movies as an art. 

Mr. Goldring's poems, however, have too much the charm 
of life to be completely and efficiently photographic. And 
one quarrels with him not for this charm, which in life 
might suffice, but because, having it, he is content so often 
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New Books of Verse 

to stop short of the rigor of style, which in art is essential. 
One quarrels with him, because, having in a few instances 
obeyed the sterner demands of style, he is content far too 
often with a triteness of word, of rhyme, of rhythm, and 
even of thought, that gives to his lines the effect of jogging 
along in the manner of what is quaintly known as "society 
verse" : 

The lamp gives a softened glow that is like a caress, 
And the fire gleams cozy and red in the open grate, 

Warming your bosom and neclc and your shimmering dress; 
And the people begin to arrive, for it's five to eight. 

I'm not very near you at dinner — it wouldn't be wise. 

And so he goes on to "eyes", and then clucking to the 
horse, and flapping the reins a little, he reaches the end of 
the third quatrain, and calls the three Dinner Time. 

Now that is as bad as any, though not so satirically clever 
as some, or so graceful as others ; but its faults, I think, are 
too prevalent in the work of a poet who, in a more expensive 
effort, tells us he has "the moon under his arm". He should 
harness, then, to the horses of the moon or of some proud 
sphere, that he may give more often that sense of restraint, 
of curb, as of skill in league with impetuousness. This 
greater elegance, this austerity in company with grace, exists 
in the lovely poem, Calle Memo O Loredan, which repre- 
sents Mr. Goldring in the Catholic Anthology, and which I 
should like to quote here, had it not already appeared in 
Poetry. And there are traits in other poems, too, that make 
one resent keenly the less distinguished aspects of his verse. 

Dorothy Dudley 
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